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SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 1 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 

II. THE ACADEMIC PERIOD 2 

Thomas Jefferson in 1779 introduced into the general assembly of 
Virginia a bill for a comprehensive scheme of education. He proposed 
the establishment of an elementary school in each hundred, a grammar 
school or academy in each county, and the making of William and 
Mary College the capstone of the system. In each school of the 
hundred "the best and most promising genius" was to be annually 
selected, to receive free tuition in the nearest grammar school. One- 
third of these were to be dismissed after one year. The rest were to 
remain a second year, and then all were to be dismissed " save one 
only, the best in genius and disposition, who should be at liberty to 
continue there four years longer on the public foundation, and shall 
thenceforward be deemed a senior." After this system was once under 
way, there would be each year as many of these picked pupils as there 
were grammar schools in the state, who had just completed a grammar 
school course of six years. One half of this number were then to be 
sent out as teachers for the grammar schools; the other and brighter 
half were to be given a three-year course at William and Mary's Col- 
lege. Some of these ideas were embodied in the law of 1796. But 
that law left it to the justices of the several counties to inaugurate 
schools ; and the whole plan fell in consequence to the ground. If 
Jefferson's idea had been carried out, it would have opened up to every 
boy in Virginia, no matter how poor, the possibility of securing a well- 
rounded, collegiate education. In 1810 Virginia laid the foundations 
of a Literary Fund. Albemarle Academy was incorporated in 1803. 
Before it could be opened as an academy, however, it was expanded 
into Central College, in 181 5; and this in turn became in 181 9 
the University of Virginia (first opened to students in 1825.) This 
institution received a large measure of assistance from the Literary 
Fund. The several bills proposed in the Virginia legislature in the 

' Copyright, 1897, by Elmer E. Brown. 
2 Continued from last month. 
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course of the movement toward the establishment of the University 
present a highly interesting view of the attempt that was making, in the 
second decade of the present century, to establish a comprehensive 
state system of public instruction. 1 " After a long and patient discus- 
sion and investigation, it was decided not to interfere with education, 
except in the points where it could not be safely left to individual 
enterprise, viz., in the case of persons too poor to pay for it themselves, 
and in that where the expense and magnitude of the subject defied 
individual enterprise, as in the case of a university. 2 This is not the 
only instance in which provision for public education has slighted in a 
marked degree the intermediate stage of the system, that occupied by 
the secondary school. 

In spite of the poor success of early efforts, Maryland in colonial 
times had persevered in the establishment of grammar schools in the 
several counties. The history of fifteen of these schools has been 
traced. 3 These schools, like those of other colonies, seem to have 
degenerated as the revolutionary time approached, and their funds 
were variously employed. " Of the fifteen foundations for secondary 
education in colonial times, seven went to institutions of the same 
grade, four to institutions for higher education, one to an institution 
for elementary education, and two to the support of the poor." 4 The 
seven which went to institutions of the same grade resulted, after 
various combinations, in the establishment of five county academies, 
viz., Charlotte Hall, 1774; Lower Marlborough Academy, 1778 (the 
first incorporated academy in the state); Anne Arundel County School, 
continued by act of 1795; Washington Academy, 1804 (it had been 
incorporated in 1779) ; Union Academy, 181 2. Two of the remaining 
county schools were united in Washington College in 1782 ; and King 
William's School was merged in St. John's College in 1785. 5 In the 

1 See Adams, Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia, chap. v. 

2 Jefferson and Cabell Correspondence, 33. Quoted by Blackmar, The History 
of Federal and State aid to Higher Education, p. 174. 

5 By Professor Basil Sollers. See Steiner, History of Education in Maryland, 
chap. ii. 

''Idem, p. 42. 

5 So in Professor Sollers' account. Dr. Blackmar gives the date as 1784, op. cit. 
p. 185. Professor Watts, in his account of Washington College, calls attention to the 
evidence that the language of its charter was based on that of the charter granted to 
the College of Philadelphia in 1755. This charter of Washington College became in 
turn the model for that of St. John's college and other colleges since founded in Mary- 
land. Steiner, op. cit., p. 42, footnote. 
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same year that the latter institution was founded, there was established 
the University of Maryland, consisting of these two colleges, Washing- 
ton on the Eastern Shore and St. John's on the Western Shore. These 
colleges received substantial state aid, which was to have been perpetual. 
But here as in New York the colleges and academies were regarded as 
having interests opposed one to the other. In 1798 1 a part of the 
state moneys were withdrawn from the annual grant to Washington 
College, and devoted to the support of five academies. This was the 
beginning of a policy of state aid to secondary schools in the counties 
which has been continued in Maryland down to the present time. In 
1805 the donations to the colleges were wholly discontinued. By 181 2 
the ideal of one academy to each county was practically reached. At 
a later time, 1825 and thereafter, the interests of the primary schools 
were in turn pitted against those of the academies. The effort to break 
down the state support of the academies was however unsuccessful. 
Such support was continued until 1865, when the moneys employed for 
that purpose were consolidated in a " high school fund." 

The decline of the grammar schools of Massachusetts toward the 
close of the colonial period has been noted in a former article. After 
the Revolution, the high standard set by the early colonists was grad- 
ually lowered in the school law of the state. In 1789, if the old law had 
been strictly complied with, two hundred and thirty of the Massachusetts 
towns, out of a total of two hundred and sixty-five, would have been 
compelled to support grammar schools. In that year a general school 
law was passed, in which the old requirement of a grammar school in 
each town of one hundred families was changed to a requirement of 
one in each town of two hundred families. By this change one hun- 
dred and twenty of those two hundred and thirty towns were released 
from the obligation to maintain such schools. 2 

In 1824 another change was made, relieving all towns of less than 
five thousand inhabitants from the obligation to support a school of 
secondary grade. There were at that time only seven towns in the 
state having the required population of five thousand. 

The letting down of the requirements in regard to grammar schools 
may have been partly due in 1789, and was probably due in large 
measure in 1824, to the upgrowth of the new academies. 

"I take it that the date 1794 given in Dr. Blackmar's account* op. cit., p. 186, is 
merely a misprint for 1798. I have not had access to the original statute. 
2 Martin, The Evolution of the Massachusetts Public School System, p. 85. 
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After endowing seven * individual academies with grants of public 
lands, Massachusetts adopted in 1797 a general policy with reference 
to such grants. This policy was embodied in the following principles: 

First, that no academy (at least not already erected) ought to be encour- 
aged by government, unless it have a neighborhood to support it of at least 
thirty or forty thousand inhabitants, not accommodated in any manner by any 
other academies, by any college or school answering the purpose of an acad- 
emy ; secondly, that every such portion of the commonwealth ought to be 
considered as equally entitled to grants of state lands to those institutions, in 
aid of private donations ; and thirdly, that no state lands ought to be granted 
to any academy, but in aid of permanent funds ; secured by towns and indi- 
vidual donors ; and therefore, previous to any such grant of state lands, evi- 
dence ought to be produced that such funds are legally secured, at least 
adequate to erect and repair the necessary buildings, to support the corpora- 
tion, to procure and preserve such apparatus and books as may be necessary, 
and to pay a part of the salaries of the preceptors. 

The eight academies then in existence which had received no state 
endowment, and the four or five more that were necessary to make one 
for every 25,000 of the population, were then to receive each one-half 
township of unappropriated lands in " the district of Maine." * With 
characteristic devotion to local self government, Massachusetts pro- 
posed no further state control of those schools which she thus liberally 
endowed. By 1840 there were more than fifty incorporated academies 
in the state. 

Pennsylvania, having extended financial aid in an irregular way for 
many years, in 1838 adopted a general system of state support for her 
colleges and academies. When this liberal policy was discontinued, 
in 1843, there were nine colleges, including the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, sixty-four academies, and thirty-seven female seminaries which 
were receiving such assistance. The total annual expenditure for this 
purpose rose from $7990 in 1838 to $48,298.31 in 1843. 3 I n a 
recent letter, the principal of the Central High School of Philadelphia 
refers to "the old academies, begun by the Scotch-Irish ministers, and 
continued until 1843 w i tn state aid, when the new school law swept 
them away, to our very great injury." 4 

1 Four of these were in Maine, viz., those mentioned in Winterbotham's View. 

2 Barnard's American Journal of Education, Vol. XXX, pp. 58—59. 
'Wickersham, History of Education in Pennsylvania, p. 369. 

* Letter from R. E. Thompson, March 4, 1896. 
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The newer states, which were corning into being while these events 
were in progress, naturally followed the lead of the older communities. 
We have seen that Maine, while yet under the jurisdiction of Massa- 
chusetts, had four academies, incorporated and endowed with public 
lands. 

Tennessee, while yet a part of North Carolina, saw the establish- 
ment of Davidson Academy 1 at Nashville (incorporated in 1785), 
which grew at length into the University of Nashville. This academy 
was endowed with 240 acres of land in the immediate vicinity of 
Nashville. In 1806 Congress granted certain lands to the State of 
Tennessee for the encouragement of education. This grant included 
100,000 acres for the use of two colleges, 100,000 acres for the use of 
academies, one in each county, and 640 acres in every six miles square 
for the use of schools. 2 Dr. Blackmar quotes the preamble of an act 
passed in 18 17 by the legislature of Tennessee, which reads as follows : 
" Institutions of learning, both academies and colleges, should ever be 
under the fostering care of this legislature, and in their connection 
with each other form a complete system of education." 3 

The beginnings of secondary education in Kentucky have been 
described so concisely by Dr. Blackmar that we cannot do better than 
to take the passage in its entirety : 

As early as 1792, the year of Kentucky's admission to the Union, we find 
the legislature authorizing Salem Academy to raise five hundred dollars by a 
lottery. The policy of the state, thus early indicated, comes out more 
strongly in the acts of 1 798. In February of that year, six thousand acres 
of land, free from taxes, were granted to each of six academies and semi- 
naries, and all unappropriated lands, south of the Cumberland River and east 
of Obey's River, were reserved for future appropriation to seminaries of 
learning. Soon afterward Jefferson Seminary was authorized to raise five 
thousand dollars by a lottery, and in December nineteen academies were 
chartered, each to have six thousand acres of land and the privilege of rais- 
ing not more than one thousand dollars by a lottery. The land thus granted 
was to be inalienable. By subsequent acts each county in the state received 
six thousand acres for a county academy. 4 

The article on " Common Schools and Public Instrcution," in the 

* Martin Academy in Washington county seems to have been incorporated at the 
same time. — American Journal of Education, Vol. XXIV, p. 320. 

2 Blackmar, op. cit., pp. 262, 263. Merriam, Higher Education in Tennessee, 
pp. 20, 21. 

3 Op. cit., 265. « Op. cit., p. 258. 
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American Journal of Education, states that upward of thirty academies 
and seminaries were incorporated in Kentucky from 1783 to 1798." 

The American Quarterly Register for May 1833, represents the 
literary fund of Kentucky as amounting at that date to $140,91 7.44.* 

The Ohio University at Athens, which was opened in 1809, seems to 
have been at the outset an academy, and was known by that name. After 
college classes were organized, the academy was continued as a prepar- 
atory department. Within the first fifteen years of the present century 
academies were opened at Dayton, Salem, Galliopolis, Steubenville, 
and a number of other Ohio towns. 

The first academies in Alabama came into existence before the 
region now embraced in that state had been erected into the territory 
of Alabama. The first institution of this grade to be incorporated 
was the Washington Academy at Saint Stephens, which received its 
charter in 181 1. The following year the Green Academy at Hunts- 
ville was incorporated, and in 18 14 these two institutions received an 
appropriation of $1000 from the territorial treasury of Mississippi. 3 
Another academy at Saint Stephens was incorporated in 1818. 

During its first forty years of statehood, Alabama saw the rise of a 
goodly number of secondary schools within her borders. Her schools 
for girls attained a high reputation. Among them the Alabama 
Female Institute is mentioned with especial praise. This school was 
conducted by Mrs. S. M. Stafford, who had been educated at Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary. 4 Among schools for boys, one of the most 
famous was Professor Tutwiler's Greene Springs School, which gained 
the common designation of "The Rugby of the South." This strong 
institution was in existence, with some little interruption, from 1847 
to- 1884 ; and throughout that long period was under the direct con- 
trol of Henry Tutwiler, who had previously served for fifteen years as 
a professor in the University of Alabama. 5 

The constitution for the State of Indiana adopted in 1816 con- 
tained the far-sighted provision that " it shall be the duty of the 
general assembly, as soon as circumstances will permit, to provide by 
law for a general system of education, ascending in regular gradation 
from township schools to a State University wherein tuition shall be 
gratis and equally open to all." In 181 8 the governor of the state 

1 Op. Ht., Vol. XXIV, p. 253. = P. 329. 

' Clark, History of Education in Alabama, p. 27. 

* Idem, p. 213. * Idem, pp. 205-211. 
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was empowered by law to appoint a " seminary trustee " for each 
county. In 1820 a "State Seminary" was chartered at Bloomington. 
Out of this State Seminary has grown the present State University of 
Indiana. No county seminary was established until 1825, when one 
was opened at Liberty, in Union county. A general law of the year 
1 83 1 provided for the establishment of a seminary in each county. In 
all, twenty-four of these county seminaries were incorporated, between 
the years 1825 and 1843. Dr. Woodburn speaks of these institutions 
in the following words : 

These old seminaries gradually disappeared after the passage of the first 
school law under the new constitution. The free public high schools have 
succeeded to their places. In their day they served an excellent, we may 
even say indispensable, purpose. They raised the educational standard of 
the state, they educated teachers, they brought the advantages of education 
within reach of a majority of the people, and in demonstrating the great 
benefits therefrom they made possible the movement for universal schools. 
They were the main reliance for the education of the people for a quarter of 
a century. They are to be assigned a respectable place in the story of 
Indiana schools, and their influence is yet felt in the educational forces of the 
state, not only in the work of a few of their number which still survive, but 
in the impressions left by the many which have long since suspended their 
operation. 1 

At the same time that these county seminaries were building, 
various towns and cities and religious- denominations were securing 
charters for other " seminaries " and " academies." No less than 
thirty-seven such institutions were incorporated in the state up to and 
including the year 1850. An interesting system of secondary schools 
is that built up by the Friends, who, it is stated, now maintain nine 
academies in Indiana and adjoining states, all of them tributary to 
Earlham College. 

Elmer E. Brown 

The University of California 

(To be continued) 
1 Woodburn, Higher Education in Indiana, pp. 46, 47. 



